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FOREWORD 


The  philosophy  and  practice  of  education  have  changed  so  ex- 
tensively and  so  rapidly  in  recent  years  that  school  folks  are  finding 
it  necessary  constantly  to  revise  their  professional  vocabularies.  In 
the  process  of  revision,  old  terms  are  sometimes  dropped  altogether, 
others  are  replaced  by  newer  terms,  and  still  others  are  created 
anew.  The  important  fact  to  remember  in  this  educational  evolu- 
tion is  that  new  and  changing  ideas  require  new  and  changing 
language;  for  the  word  must  suit  the  concept  if  our  thinking  and 
expression  are  to  be  clear  and  consistent. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  clearly  new  points  of  view  in  old  terms. 
It  thus  frequently  happens  that  a fixed  terminology  blocks  the  road 
to  educational  progress.  In  the  modern  philosophy  of  education, 
learning  is  conceived  as  a creative,  integrated,  continuous,  and 
dynamic  process,  motivated  by  emotional  drives.  It,  therefore,  re- 
quires a correspondingly  dynamic  vocabulary.  As  methods  and 
materials  become  obsolete,  the  language  which  described  them  must 
be  abandoned  in  favor  of  terms  which  more  accurately  and  ef- 
fectively characterize  the  new  techniques.  As  our  school  folks 
understand  the  nature  of  the  new  educational  processes  and  ap- 
preciate the  broad  implications  of  education  as  a means  of  social 
development,  they  will,  by  necessity,  create  expressions  that  har- 
monize with  these  modern  principles.  They  will  consciously  strive 
for  a language  which  clearly  reflects  the  new  trends. 

The  present  treatise  is  an  effort  to  facilitate  this  fundamental 
process  and  to  encourage  our  teachers,  school  officials,  and  others 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  modern  education  to  recognize  the 
inevitable  relation  between  educational  thinking,  educational  prac- 
tice, and  educational  terms.  The  work  is  intended  to  be  merely 
suggestive.  It  is  in  no  sense  a complete  treatise  on  the  subject,  or 
even  one  which  pronounces  the  last  word  on  any  current  educational 
concept.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  informal  presentation  will 
stimulate  reflection  and  study  of  the  vital  problems  of  the  Language 
of  Modern  Education. 

It  is  requested  that  our  readers  send  suggested  additions,  dele- 
tions, modifications,  and  other  changes  to  the  Editor  of  Publica- 
tions, Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

LESTER  K.  ADE 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

March,  1939 
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The  Language  of  Modern  Education 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  need  for  the  clarification  of  educational  terminology  has  been 
increasingly  felt  and  frequently  voiced  in  recent  years.  Recognition 
of  this  need  is  a healthful  sign,  symptomatic  of  education’s  increas- 
ing maturity  as  a profession.  While  not  in  itself  as  well  developed  a 
science  as  physics,  chemistry,  or  mathematics,  education  is  rapidly 
coming  to  rest  on  scientific  foundations,  having  made  much  progress 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  quarter  century.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  to  have  scientific  aspects. 


A Scientific  Approach 

In  the  early  development  of  any  science,  there  arrives  a stage  at 
which  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  critically  the  vocabulary 
which  has  grown  up  gradually  by  a process  of  accretion  and  sur- 
vival of  such  terms  as  have  for  some  reason  found  general  ac- 
ceptance and  managed  to  persist.  Such  scrutiny  should  result  in  a 
technical  vocabulary  with  connotations  common  to  its  users,  ac- 
ceptable, and  adequate  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  science. 
At  intervals  this  inspection  and  adjustment  should  be  repeated  lest 
the  terminology  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  science. 


Pride  in  the  Profession 

The  language  of  modern  education  is  frequently  referred  to  in 
uncomplimentary  terms.  This  we  should  not  mind;  it  is  our  growing 
pain.  We  should  command  for  our  profession  the  proper  respect 
which  it  deserves.  In  this  we  are  often  remiss.  The  members  of 
other  professions  are  not  in  the  least  apologetic  about  their  technical 
vocabularies;  rather,  they  take  a certain  pride  in  the  nicety  of  ex- 
pression, verbal  economy,  and  facile  communication  of  ideas  made 
possible  by  professional  terminology.  School  folks  should  also  feel 
self-conscious  about  their  specialized  terminology.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  to  exercise  due  care  in  our  use  of  words,  make  of 
our  terminology  an  instrument  of  precision,  and  then  to  use  it  ef- 
fectively and  proudly. 

Much  of  the  heated  controversy  in  current  educational  discussion 
is  due  to  confusion  of  terminology  rather  than  to  actual  differences 
in  fundamental  principles.  Without  clearly  defined  language  forms 
or  symbols,  such  as  are  used  by  the  mathematician,  accurate  think- 
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ing  is  impossible.  The  refinement  of  the  product  is  dependent  upon 
the  precision  of  the  tools,  and  words  are  the  tools  of  thought,  if 
not,  as  the  behaviorists  maintain,  inseparable  from  thought  itself. 


An  Effort  at  Clarification 

This  paper  has  been  prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  will  prove  useful 
to  school  men  and  women  in  promoting  consistency  in  terminology 
and  in  directing  attention  to  new  words  entering  our  vocabulary  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  actively  growing  and  changing  aspects  of 
education.  Herein  will  be  found  an  alphabetical  list  of  terms  loosely 
used  or  frequently  misused,  new  terms,  and  terms  of  special  service 
to  the  school  men  and  women  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  public  relations.  An 
index  and  numerous  cross-references  facilitate  the  location  of  items. 


II.  EDUCATIONAL  TERMS  DEFINED  IN  THE  LIGHT 
OF  MODERN  TRENDS 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  following  pages  approximately  two  hundred  educational 
terms  in  current  usage  are  defined  in  the  light  of  modern  trends. 
In  the  treatment  of  each  term  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  a de- 
fense of  the  word  or  phrase  in  terms  of  modern  thought  and  practice 
in  the  profession.  Where  occasion  demands,  the  reader  is  guarded 
against  confusing  a given  term  with  other  related  words.  Likewise, 
in  many  instances  old  terms  which  have  been  replaced  by  new 
terms  are  pointed  out.  Where  an  obsolete  and  a current  term  are 
used  to  describe  an  educational  concept — whether  object,  technique, 
or  idea — both  terms  are  given  and  the  preferable  is  designated. 

The  educational  expressions  are  arranged  alphabetically  and 
cross-references  are  given  as  required.  Readers  will  likewise  find 
the  index  of  the  pamphlet  of  assistance  in  facilitating  the  location 
of  a word  or  a phrase. 

For  items  not  readily  located,  see  Index,  page  41. 

“A”  and  “B” 

Customary  designations  of  the  two  halves  of  a grade,  as  6A 
and  6B. 

Ability 

What  an  individual  can  do.  The  term  is  correctly  used  with 
reference  to  the  actual  status  of  development  along  a given 
line.  Ability  grouping  is  a familiar  application  of  the  term. 
To  be  distinguished  from  “capacity.” 

Academic  Freedom 

A teacher’s  liberty  to  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity  in 
guiding  the  learner  to  see  all  sides  of  controversial  matters, 
including  the  teacher’s  own  viewpoint,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
telligent decisions  and  discovery  of  truth.  The  right  to  propa- 
gandize or  to  deal  carelessly  with  the  truth  is  not  implied. 

Accelerated  Pupil 

This  term  is  synonymous  with  a pupil  making  rapid  progress 
and  implies  that  a pupil  is  requiring  or  has  required  less  than 
one  year  to  cover  the  work  of  one  grade.  An  accelerated  pupil 
is  not  identical  with  an  underage  pupil.  The  one  term  defines 
the  rate  at  which  a pupil  moves  in  the  grades  while  the  other 
term  speaks  of  the  relative  age  for  a particular  grade. 
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Accredited  Institution 

An  institution  meeting  the  standards  of  some  accrediting 
agency.  Preferred  to  “approved  institution.”  There  is  a 
distinction  between  these  two  terms;  for  example,  the  State 
Council  “approves  for  accreditment”  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

Activity  Curriculum — Movement — Program 

A curriculum,  movement,  or  program  in  which  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  active  participation  of  the  pupil,  as  distinguished 
from  one  in  which  the  pupil  is  relatively  passive  and  the  teacher 
active.  Activity  involves  goal-seeking  with  purpose  as  its  con- 
scious manifestation.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  com- 
mon error  of  conceiving  activity  in  its  overt  physical  aspects 
only.  There  is  a widespread  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  pupil  may  be  extremely  active  mentally,  though  sit- 
ting quietly  watching  or  listening.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  a committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  has  expressed  the  view  that  the  term,  “activity 
movement”  does  not  constitute  a permanent  or  even  a desir- 
able addition  to  the  vocabulary  of  education. 

Accumulated  Contributions 

Often  incorrectly  used  to  designate  the  sum  of  items  to  be 
deducted,  as  from  income.  The  correct  designation  is  “ac- 
cumulated deductions,”  or  “total  contributions.” 

Accumulated  Deductions 

The  sum  of  items  to  be  deducted,  as  from  income.  Avoid  the 
term,  “accumulated  contributions.”  As  used  in  the  Retirement 
Act  the  term,  “accumulated  deductions”  also  includes  interest 
at  four  per  cent  compounded  annually. 

A.  D.  A. 

The  average  number  of  persons  attending  each  day  of  the 
school  term.  Do  not  confuse  with  average  daily  membership. 

Adjustment  Class 

Term  recommended  for  designation  of  special  classes  as  for 
disciplinary,  or  mentally  retarded  groups.  This  term  is 
favored  because  it  is  free  from  offensive  connotations  and  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  nomenclature  accepted  by  a 
committee  of  the  White  House  Conference. 
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Administrative  Unit 

A school  administrative  unit  comprises  all  the  area  under  a 
single  system  of  school  administration.  Each  such  unit  is  a 
separate  taxing  unit  and  is  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  schools  in  the  district.  A unit  may  have  one  or  more  at- 
tendance areas. 

Adult  Education 

Education  of  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  adult 
life.  Age  is  not  a consideration,  the  social  rather  than  the 
chronological  or  physical  concept  of  adult  being  intended. 
Preferable  to  “extension  education,”  but  not  synonymous 
with  it. 

Age-Grade  Table 

A tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  each 
grade  sub-divided  according  to  their  ages  at  some  particular 
date. 

Annual  Financial  Report 

Financial  statement  covering  the  fiscal  affairs  of  a school  dis- 
trict submitted  annually  by  secretaries  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Avoid  the  term  “Secretary’s  Report.” 

Application 

Distinction  should  be  made  between  “application”  and  “re- 
quest.” Thus,  appropriations  are  applied  for,  not  requested. 

Application  for  Vocational  Appropriation 

Often  erroneously  designated  “Vocational  Affidavit.”  It 
should  be  noted  that  although  all  applications  for  appropria- 
tion require  affidavits,  the  latter  term  is  not  synonymous  with 
application  for  appropriation. 

Appropriation 

Money  set  aside  for  a specific  purpose  by  a Legislature  or  gov- 
erning board.  Avoid  “subsidy.” 

Articulation 

The  fitting  together  of  parts.  The  term  is  most  used  with  ref- 
erence to  the  provision  of  continuity  in  the  educational  offer- 
ings of  the  various  levels  of  the  school  organization,  such  as 
between  the  junior  high  school  and  the  senior  high  school. 
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Assignment 

A term  becoming  obsolete  with  the  spread  of  modern  philoso- 
phies of  education  accenting  pupil  initiative,  pupil  activity,  and 
problem  situations.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  guide 
and  counsel.  Thus,  the  term  “assignment,”  with  its  connota- 
tion of  formality  and  teacher-domination,  is  not  appropriate 
for  this  type  of  school  situation.  Activities  imposed  by  the 
group,  including  those  suggested  by  the  teacher  as  a group 
member,  and  those  imposed  by  the  individual  upon  himself, 
constitute  the  modern  version  of  the  traditional  assignment. 
In  view  of  the  established  connotations  of  the  term,  it  appears 
desirable  to  avoid  its  use  in  connection  with  school  situations 
of  the  type  indicated. 

Attendance  Area 

A school  attendance  area  is  defined  as  the  territory  from  which 
pupils  attend  a single  school  building  or  group  of  buildings 
under  one  principal.  It  comprises  the  geographic  and  popula- 
tion area  served  by  a single  school.  It  does  not  necessarily 
constitute  a local  taxing  unit  nor  have  an  independent  system 
of  administration,  although  a single  area  may  constitute  the 
entire  area  of  such  a unit. 

Attendance  Officer 

An  official  delegated  by  the  school  district  to  stimulate  regular 
attendance  and  when  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws  regarding 
school  attendance.  Avoid  “truant  officer.”  (See  also  “Home 
and  School  Visitor.”) 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

A term  in  school  accounting  used  to  designate  certain  costs 
which  are  very  closely  related  to  the  costs  of  instruction.  Also 
those  institutions  through  whose  cooperation  with  the  public 
schools  the  objectives  of  education  are  more  easily  and  surely 
obtained. 

Average 

The  mean,  median,  and  mode  are  the  most  frequently  used 
measures  of  central  tendency.  In  most  instances  in  educa- 
tional literature  the  average  is  synonymous  with  arithmetical 
mean. 
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Behavior 

Response  to  a situation,  embracing  all  reaction,  mental,  phys- 
ical, and  emotional.  To  be  distinguished  from  ‘‘conduct’’  as 
commonly  used. 

Board  of  Education 

Proper  only  in  districts  of  the  first  class. 


Board  of  School  Directors 

That  body  elected  by  popular  vote  in  districts  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  classes  and  appointed  by  the  court  in  districts 
of  the  first  class  to  manage  the  schools  of  an  administrative 
unit. 


Boys 

Male  children.  Avoid  using  the  term  in  referring  to  “young 
men,’’  such  as  college  students. 

Business  Education 

Preparation  for  participation  in  activities  related  to  trade,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  “Business  education’’  supersedes  “com- 
mercial education,’’  owing  to  its  broader  connotations. 

Capacity 

The  limit  of  what  an  individual  could  do  if  his  abilities  were 
developed  to  the  utmost.  To  be  distinguished  from  “ability.” 

Capital  Outlay 

An  accounting  term  to  designate  the  costs  of  new  buildings, 
permanent  equipment,  and  alterations. 

Central  Tendency 

A term  which  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  a group 
of  measures;  mean,  median,  and  mode  are  specific  measures 
of  central  tendency. 

Certificate  to  Teach 

Avoid  “license  to  teach.” 

Certificated  Teacher 

One  who  holds  a certificate  to  teach.  Avoid  “certified 
teacher.” 
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Character 

Those  aspects  of  personality  comprising  the  moral  or  ethical 
traits  of  the  individual.  See  also  “personality.” 


Class 

A group  of  pupils  meeting  together  for  conference  or  instruc- 
tion in  a particular  activity  or  study.  Also,  the  entire  group  of 
pupils  of  a given  grade  or  presumed  date  of  graduation,  as  the 
“Sophomore  Class,”  or  the  “Class  of  1939.”  To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  “school.” 

Class  Period 

Use  class  period  or  conference  period  in  preference  to  the  out- 
moded term  “recitation  period,”  except  where  reference  is 
actually  made  to  the  traditional  recitation. 

Classification 

Grouping  into  grades. 

Classroom  Inspection 

A term  best  avoided  because  of  its  restriction  and  offensive 
connotation.  Prefer  “classroom  survey.” 

Classroom  Survey 

Prefer  to  “classroom  inspection,”  as  being  broader  and  less 
offensive. 

Clothing 

A b road  term,  covering  selection  of  materials,  fashion,  and 
making  of  clothing.  Prefer  to  the  narrow  term  “sewing”  when 
used  to  designate  a field  of  school  activity. 

Coefficient  of  Correlation 

A statistical  measure  of  degree  of  variation  in  the  same  or  op- 
posite directions,  ranging  in  magnitude  from  zero  to  one  and 
being  either  positive  or  negative.  A product-moment  correla- 
tion coefficient  of  .50  would  mean  that  there  is  a slight 
tendency  for  one  trait  to  increase  as  the  other  increases,  but 
that  the  amount  of  agreement  between  the  two  traits  in  the 
group  sudy  is  still  only  slighly  above  what  a chance  relation- 
ship might  be.  Nothing  beyond  degree  and  direction  of  asso- 
ciation is  indicated;  casual  relationship  should  not  be  inferred. 
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Commercial  Education 

Education  for  participation  in  affairs  related  to  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  Prefer  “business  education,”  a less  limited  term 
more  appropriate  to  the  modern  enriched  curriculum. 

Compulsory  Attendance 

Prefer  “school  attendance,”  a term  free  from  unpleasant  con- 
notation of  compulsion  and  embodying  a more  wholesome 
spirit.  The  term  “compulsory  education”  should  be  avoided, 
as  education  cannot  be  compulsory. 

Congenital 

Existing  from  birth.  To  be  distinguished  from  “hereditary.” 

Consolidated  School 

A “consolidated  school"  is  a school  formed  by  uniting  two  or 
more  public  elementary  schools  or  two  or  more  public  ele- 
mentary schools  with  the  grades  of  other  public  schools,  which 
prior  to  such  union  were  maintained  in  separate  buildings,  and 
after  such  union  are  maintained  in  one  school  organization 
taught  by  two  or  more  teachers. 

Cooking 

Obsolete  as  a designation  of  a course  of  study.  Use  “foods,” 
a more  comprehensive  term  in  harmony  with  the  broad 
modern  concept  of  organization  of  curricular  materials. 

Core  Curriculum 

The  basic  curriculum,  consisting  of  experiences  considered  de- 
sirable for  all.  It  comprises  the  persistent  problems  of  living. 
Prefer  to  “common  subjects.” 

Correlation 

Relation  of  materials  from  different  subject  fields.  The  term 
represents  a transition  from  the  subject  organization  of  the 
curriculum  to  the  new  organizations  which  abandon  subject- 
lines. Where  subject-lines  are  abandoned,  its  use  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Course  of  Study 

An  element  of  the  curriculum  consisting  in  the  activities  or  ex- 
perience designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  field,  ar- 
ranged in  sequence.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  course  of  study  embraces  the  entire  set  of  ex- 
periences contributing  to  the  attainment  of  objectives  for  the 
learning  activity  throughout  the  curriculum,  as,  for  instance, 
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the  six-year  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  or  whether  the  term 
is  properly  restricted  to  a given  grade  level,  as  the  course  of 
study  in  fifth  grade  arithmetic.  As  long  as  schools  are  organ- 
ized into  grades,  the  issue  does  not  appear  of  much  significance. 
The  course  of  study,  under  either  interpretation,  embraces 
the  objectives,  materials  of  instruction,  method,  outcomes,  and 
means  of  evaluation  for  the  curricular  segment  covered.  It 
constitutes,  therefore,  a guide  to  the  teacher,  and  is  usually  set 
up  in  written  form. 

The  term  is  rejected  by  many  proponents  of  the  so-called 
progressive  education.  Clearly,  the  course  of  study,  as  here 
defined,  is  not  applicable  to  a school  operating  without  fixed 
grades,  and  stressing  pupil  interest  as  the  basis  of  selecting 
curricular  materials.  In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
either  there  must  be  no  course  of  study,  or  it  must  consist  only 
of  suggestions  in  the  nature  of  a compilation  of  desirable  goals 
of  education  in  the  light  of  the  important  aspects  of  man’s 
living,  suggested  activities,  materials  of  instruction,  and 
methods,  from  which  the  teacher  may  select  and  adapt  as  occa- 
sion arises.  Thus,  the  “course  of  study”  is  beginning  to  give 
way  to  a “teacher’s  guide.” 

Current  Expenditure 

Includes  all  disbursements  for  a given  fiscal  period.  To  be 
distinguished  from  “current  expense,”  which  does  not  include 
debt  service  payment  and  capital  outlay. 

Current  Expense 

All  disbursements  with  the  exception  of  debt  service  payments 
and  capital  outlay.  To  be  distinguished  from  “current  ex- 
penditure,” which  includes  all  disbursements. 

Curriculum 

The  organized  experiences  of  an  individual  under  the  guidance 
of  the  school.  Accurately,  it  can  be  defined  only  in  retrospect, 
as  each  individual  has  a different  set  of  experiences,  and  thus  a 
different  curriculum.  The  original  meaning,  from  the  Latin 
derivation,  is  “race-course,”  thus,  the  track  or  route  followed 
under  the  school’s  guidance.  For  practical  purposes,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  series  of  experiences  in  which  pupils  are 
expected  to  engage.  In  the  elementary  school  there  is  but  one 
curriculum,  disregarding  special  classes.  In  the  secondary 
school,  where  groups  of  pupils  have  different  objectives,  there 
are  commonly  two  or  more  curriculums,  such  as  the  college 
preparatory,  scientific,  general,  and  homemaking  curriculums. 
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Debt  Service 

An  accounting  term  to  designate  the  expenditures  by  a school 
district  for  the  liquidation  of  indebtedness  and  the  interest  in 
the  same. 

Demonstration  School 

A school  in  which  approved  educational  procedures  are  dem- 
onstrated to  student  teachers.  It  is  thus  an  observation  center 
where  student  teachers  and  others  can  observe  effective  school 
living  under  natural  circumstances.  Avoid  the  terms  “model 
school.”  (See  also  Laboratory  School.) 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Avoid  the  incorrect  title,  “State  Department  of  Education”  or 
“State  Education  Department.” 

Device 

A highly  specific  term  referring  to  mechanical  aids  or  acts  used 
in  providing  a learning  situation.  Charts  of  individual  pupil 
progress,  projection  lanterns,  and  the  like  are  examples  of 
devices.  To  be  distinguished  from  “technique”  and  “method.” 

Domestic  Science 

A pretentious  and  somewhat  meaningless  term  that  should  be 
avoided.  Prefer  “homemaking,’’  a term  at  once  more  indica- 
tive of  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  course,  and  broader 
in  scope,  in  accordance  with  modern  concepts  of  curricular 
materials. 

Education 

A much  defined  term,  concerning  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
which  there  is  greater  agreement  than  at  first  thought  seems 
apparent.  Dewey  offers  the  definition  “.  . . that  reconstruc- 
tion or  reorganization  of  experience  which  adds  to  the  meaning 
of  experience,  and  which  increases  ability  to  direct  the  course 
of  subsequent  experience."  The  basic  concept  is  that  educa- 
tion is  growth  resulting  from  experiences.  It  may  be  good  or 
bad,  though  in  common  usage  the  term  is  understood  to  refer 
to  socially  desirable  growth.  It  follows  from  the  definition  of 
education  as  growth  that  we  cannot  “educate”  children.  The 
best  that  we  can  do  is  to  provide  an  environment  favorable 
and  conducive  to  education.  This  uncritical  use  should  be 
avoided.  Similarly,  the  term  “educated,”  referring  to  an  in- 
dividual who  has  attended  schools  for  many  years,  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  leads  to  unnecessary  and  sometimes  serious  con- 
fusion. There  is  a difference  between  education  and  schooling. 
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Education  Building 

The  building  which  houses  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  the  Education  Building.  “Educational  Building”  is 
incorrect. 

Educative  Process 

The  process  by  which  growth  and  development  in  desirable 
directions  are  brought  about  by  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  growth. 

Educator 

A term  best  avoided,  as  it  implies  a situation  contrary  to  the 
modern  conception  of  education.  If  education  is  growth,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  person  to  educate  another.  Prefer  “teacher” 
or  “schoolman.” 

Enrolment 

Considerable  confusion  arises  from  the  careless  use  of  this  term. 
In  most  instances  the  more  specific  terms  “total  enrolment” 
and  “net  enrolment”  or  “total  registration”  and  “net  registra- 
tion” should  be  preferred. 

Examination 

A device  used  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  an  individual  or 
class  has  achieved  a given  level  of  accomplishment  or  has  mas- 
tered certain  knowledge.  Its  connotation  is  formal,  teacher- 
imposed;  hence  it  is  not  best  suited  to  the  uses  of  modern  edu- 
cation. “Evaluation”  is  suggested  as  a more  effective  term. 
It  implies  the  interpretation  of  the  testing  results. 

Experience 

A term  used  frequently  with  reference  to  the  curriculum,  since 
the  learner’s  experiences  are  understood  to  be  the  means  by 
which  learnings  are  developed  and  therefore  the  significant  ele- 
ments of  the  curriculum.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  limit 
its  meaning  to  overt  activities,  since  many  significant  experi- 
ences are  largely  mental  or  emotional,  even  though  the  situa 
tions  which  stimulate  them  are  external  to  the  learner. 

Extra-Class  Activities 

Activities  formerly  considered  extra-curricular  are  now  recog- 
nized as  parts  of  the  curriculum,  contributing  to  its  objectives 
as  truly  as  do  its  traditional  divisions.  They  are,  therefore, 
more  properly  referred  to  as  “extra-class  activities.” 
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F eeble-Minded 

Mentally  deficient.  This  term  is  used  to  apply  to  individuals 
who  have  not  yet  developed  or  grown  in  basic  mental  ca- 
pacity to  the  same  extent  as  has  the  bulk  of  the  population. 
Embraces  the  categories  of  “moron,  imbecile,  and  idiot.”  To 
be  distinguished  from  “insane,”  which  refers  to  mental  ill- 
ness or  derangement  rather  than  deficiency. 

Foods 

A broad  designation  of  the  curriculum  centering  upon  the  use, 
selection,  and  preparation  of  foods.  Prefer  to  the  narrow 
term,  “cooking.” 

Functioning  Teaching 

Teaching  in  some  manner  designed  so  to  associate  the  learn- 
ing product  with  the  situation  in  which  it  will  be  needed,  as  to 
assure  its  functioning.  Such  teaching  involves  the  setting  up 
of  school  situations  approximating  the  natural  settings  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  associating  the  learning  product  with 
many  elements  of  situations  in  which  it  may  be  expected  to 
operate. 

General  Assembly 

Avoid  the  incorrect  term,  “State  Legislature.” 

General  Control 

An  accounting  term  to  designate  expenditures  for  the  salaries 
or  commissions  and  expenses  of  the  secretary,  treasurer,  au- 
ditors, attorney,  and  superintendent. 


Girls 

Female  children.  The  term  should  be  avoided  when  referring 
to  “young  women,”  such  as  college  students. 

Grade 

The  school  year-level  of  a pupil  or  class,  as  “grade  six,”  or 
“eighth  grade.”  To  be  distinguished  from  “mark.” 

Guidance 

Help  given  to  aid  an  individual  in  making  a choice,  or  in  chang- 
ing his  behavior.  Guidance  as  an  activity  of  the  school  is  con- 
cerned with  needed  adjustment.  In  its  best  form,  it  occurs 
before  the  need  arises,  thus  enabling  the  individual  to  make 
his  own  choice  at  a time  of  crisis.  True  guidance  does  not  in- 
dicate the  choice  to  be  made,  but  provides  the  data  necessary 
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for  intelligent  choice.  The  term  has  become  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  vocational  guidance,  in  connection  with  which  it 
was  first  used,  that  to  avoid  confusion,  it  is  advisable  to  indi- 
cate the  phase  of  guidance  intended,  as  “health  guidance,” 
emotional  guidance”  or  “educational  guidance.” 

Hereditary 

Passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the  next  through  the  genes. 
To  be  distinguished  from  “congenital.”  There  are  both  bio- 
logical and  social  heredity. 

Home  Economics 

A broad  term  covering  education  in  colleges,  secondary,  part- 
time  and  evening  schools;  institutional  management;  demon- 
stration work  in  food  manufacturing  and  equipment  companies; 
home  service  work  with  public  utilities  and  journalism.  The 
trend  is  toward  the  use  of  the  term  “homemaking”  in  relation 
to  education  programs  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in  part- 
time  and  evening  classes. 

Homemaking 

The  name  of  the  modern  school  activity  centering  about  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a home.  It  embraces  consider- 
ably more  than  its  predecessors — domestic  science,  domestic 
art,  and  household  economy.  It  is  based  on  a broader  concept 
of  education  for  family  life.  Problems  relating  to  nutrition, 
budgeting  the  family  income,  care  and  guidance  of  children, 
personal  and  family  relationships,  clothing,  consumer  buying, 
home  crafts,  shelter,  and  vocations  allied  to  homemaking,  are 
included  in  this  program.  As  the  modern  philosophies  perme- 
ate this  field  of  instruction  the  term  “homemaking”  is  used  to 
cover  this  phase  of  the  education  program. 

Home  and  School  Visitor 

One  who  through  cooperation  gets  the  school  and  home  to 
work  toward  one  end — improvement,  advancement,  or 
reclamation  of  the  child. 


Idiot 

The  lowest  grade  of  mental  defective,  defined  functionally  as 
one  who  cannot  care  for  himself  in  any  way.  Defined  statis- 
tically, the  term  is  applied  to  individuals  with  intelligence 
quotients  of  twenty  or  less,  or  with  ultimate  mental  ages  not 
exceeding  three  years.  To  be  distinguished  from  “imbecile.” 
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Imbecile 

A mental  defective  of  higher  grade  than  an  idiot,  but  lower 
than  a moron.  Defined  functionally,  it  refers  to  one  able  to 
perform  the  simple  functions  of  self-help,  but  unable  to  play 
a useful  part  in  society.  Statistically,  the  term  indicates  an  in- 
dividual with  an  intelligence  quotient  between  the  limits  of  ap- 
proximately twenty  and  fifty,  or  in  terms  of  ultimate  mental 
age,  between  the  limits  of  about  three  and  eight  years.  To  be 
distinguished  from  “idiot”  and  “moron.” 

Indoctrination 

The  practice  of  persuading  others  to  hold  certain  views  which 
the  indoctrinator  believes,  or  for  some  reason  wishes  others  to 
believe,  without  permitting  these  views  to  be  tested  against 
established  truth  or  against  other  competing  views.  It  usually 
takes  place  under  the  guise  of  education,  and  may  be  for  a 
purpose  that  society  accepts  as  desirable,  or  for  a purpose  that 
is  undesirable. 

Instruction 

Since  Roman  times,  the  concept  of  teaching  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  term,  “instruction,”  literally,  “to  build  into.” 
The  modern  concept  involves  more  than  teaching.  As  now 
understood,  instruction  is  the  process  which  gives  form  and 
direction  to  educative  experience.  It  is  characterized  by 
direct  functioning  towards  education.  Thus,  museums,  libra- 
ries, textbooks,  school  journeys,  curriculum  planning  are  all 
“instructional,”  having  as  their  direct  purpose  the  furtherance 
of  education. 

Integration 

A process  of  unifying,  or  “making  whole,”  characteristic  of 
living  organisms.  Personality  may  be  described  as  “inte- 

grated,” being  an  attribute  of  a living  organism.  A curricu- 
lum, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  rightly  be  said  to  be  “inte- 
grated,” as  it  is  not  biological.  It  is  suggested  that  the  term 
“fused”  be  used  in  this  connection. 

Intellect 

The  total  knowledge  possessed  by  the  individual,  comprising 
all  ideas  and  their  organization.  It  results  from  the  action  of 
intelligence  upon  experience.  To  be  distinguished  from 
“intelligence.” 
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Intelligence 

The  ability  of  the  individual  to  solve  new  problems;  an  innate 
capacity.  Psychologists  differ  as  to  what  constitutes  “intelli- 
gence,” but  agree  rather  well  as  to  who  has  it.  To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  “intellect.” 

Insane 

Afflicted  with  a derangement  of  mental  powers.  The  term 
does  not  imply  deficiency,  and  should  accordingly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  “feeble-minded.”  Note,  however,  that  it  is 
possible  to  be  both  “feeble-minded,”  and  “insane.” 

In-School  Youth 

The  prominence  in  current  discussion  of  youth  of  such  age 
that  they  may  or  may  not  be  attending  school,  has  given  rise 
to  terms,  “in-school  youth”  and  “out-of-school  youth”  as  con- 
venient expressions  designating  these  two  groups  of  young 
people. 

Joint  Board  of  School  Directors 

Two  or  more  boards  which  have  entered  into  written  agree- 
ment for  managing  jointly  all  or  a portion  of  the  school  affairs 
of  their  districts  without  surrendering  identity  of  the  respective 
districts. 

Joint  School 

A school  provided  by  two  or  more  school  districts,  each  re- 
taining its  own  school  district  organization,  but  associating  in 
the  provision  of  school  facilities.  Avoid  “joint  district.” 

Laboratory  Method 

The  original  meaning  of  laboratory  is  a place  where  researches 
and  experiments  in  the  natural  sciences  are  carried  on  with  ap- 
paratus designed  for  the  purpose.  The  term  has  been  adopted 
by  education  to  describe  the  situation  in  which  any  subject  is 
studied  in  any  environment  in  which  the  available  materials 
are  assembled  so  that  they  may  be  conveniently  brought  to 
bear  on  the  subject  being  considered.  There  is  some  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  word,  “labor-atory”  apart  from  the  natural 
sciences,  but  there  is  precedent  for  the  adoption  of  terms  from 
other  fields,  a notable  example  being  the  appropriation  of  the 
medical  term,  “clinic”  by  psychology.  The  “laboratory 
method,”  then,  consists  in  the  provision  of  specially  equipped 
plant  facilities  for  the  different  fields  of  school  activity. 
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Laboratory  School 

School  used  for  demonstration,  student  teaching,  and  experi- 
mental teaching.  Avoid  “training  school"  and  “practice 
school.”  (See  also  “Demonstration  School.”) 

Learning 

Growing,  or  changing,  as  a result  of  experience.  The  term  is 
essentially  synonymous  with  education,  its  product  being  a 
modification  of  personality  resulting  from  experience  as  op- 
posed to  maturation. 

Lesson 

This  term  is  fast  becoming  obsolete,  for  its  implication  of  the 
acquisition  of  a small  segment  of  information  during  a brief 
period  is  not  in  accord  with  modern  methods  of  studying  sub- 
ject fields  through  into  relatively  broad  areas  of  activity  sus- 
tained for  considerable  periods.  Especially  is  the  related 
term,  “lesson-plan”  in  disfavor,  implying  a rigid  procedure 
rather  than  the  flexible  planning  characteristic  of  the  best  mod- 
ern practice. 

Liberal  Arts 

A general  category  of  subjects  embracing  all  that  are  neither 
fine  arts  nor  practical  arts.  The  “liberal  arts”  were  subjects 
deemed  suitable  for  the  education  of  the  leisure  class,  and  were 
generally  considered  to  be  seven  in  number:  grammar,  rhet- 

oric, logic,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  Music, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  predominantly  a mathematical  and 
philosophical  study  in  ancient  times.  (See  also  “Liberal 
Education.”  ) 

Liberal  Education 

Originally,  education  suitable  for  free  men.  As  the  society  to 
which  it  was  appropriate  has  vanished,  the  term  has  become 
obsolete.  What  was  formerly  education  for  gentlemen  is  now 
education  for  all  who  can  profit  therefrom.  A second  con- 
cept that  has  attached  itself  to  the  term  is  that  of  liberating, 
or  freeing  the  individual  from  the  fears  and  superstitions  which 
burden  the  unenlightened.  However,  all  education  should  do 
this,  hence  the  term  is  not  necessary.  (See  also  “Liberal 
Arts.”  ) 

Manual  Arts 

Constructive  handiwork,  including  household  arts,  according 
to  the  more  liberal  interpretation.  The  term  “practical  arts” 
is  preferred. 
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Mark 

A number  or  other  symbol  designating  an  evaluation  of  pupil 
achievement  or  of  the  amount  of  some  trait  manifested  by  the 
individual.  Specifically,  a “test  mark”  or  mark  given  for  a 
given  report  period.  To  be  distinguished  from  "grade”  and 
from  “score.” 

Material 

A recent  addition  to  educational  terminology,  paralleling  the 
term  personnel.  The  material  aspects  of  a situation,  as  a 
whole,  and  as  opposed  to  the  personnel  aspects. 

Materials  of  Instruction 

All  materials  used  to  further  pupil  activities.  These  include 
such  materials  as  books,  pictures,  films,  notes,  exhibits,  and 
construction  materials.  Broadly  conceived  materials  of  in- 
struction comprise  the  whole  body  of  content  and  experiencing 
with  which  the  child  is  concerned  in  school — recognizing  also 
out-of-school  experiencing  which  may  be  directly  related  to 
and  which  conditions  in-school  experiencing.  Many  schools, 
organized  in  accordance  with  modern  philosophies  of  educa- 
tion, do  not  adhere  to  any  fixed  content  or  sequence  of  ma- 
terials, and  thus  have  no  courses  of  study.  The  term  “ma- 
terials of  instruction”  supersedes  “course  of  study”  where  this 
principle  maintains,  and  is  acceptable  in  any  situation. 

Mean 

The  average  as  used  with  respect  to  determining  the  average 
grade  or  average  score;  a statistical  term.  Usually  synony- 
mous with  arithmetical  average. 

Median 

A measure  of  central  tendency,  such  that  half  the  items  of  an 
ordered  sequence  occur  above  it,  and  half  below.  This  meas- 
ure is  frequently  referred  to  incorrectly  as  the  “medium.” 

Merged  School  District 

A school  district  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  districts 
for  educational  purposes,  each  of  the  associating  districts  losing 
its  identity  in  the  formation  of  a single  district  for  school  pur- 
poses. To  be  distinguished  from  “joint  school,  which  con- 
sists of  schools  operated  by  joint  agreements  between  two  or 
more  districts. 
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Method 

The  manner  of  providing  opportunities  for  educational  experi- 
ences. The  activity  method,  the  project  method,  and  the 
Montessori  method,  are  illustrations,  each  connoting  a certain 
manner  of  setting  up  a learning  situation.  To  be  distinguished 
from  “technique.’’ 

Metron-O-Scope 

A device  for  presenting  reading  material  at  a fixed  rate  of 
speed,  which  can  be  adjusted.  The  materials  are  printed  on 
a roll,  the  words  being  separated  into  fixation  or  sight  groups 
and  revealed  at  a constant  rate  by  means  of  automatic  shut- 
ters. The  eye  is  thus  unable  to  make  regressions,  and  becomes 
accustomed  to  rhythmic  forward  movement,  wherein  lies  the 
value  of  the  “metron-o-scope”  as  a remedial  device. 

Moron 

A high-grade  mental  defective.  The  moron  is  functionally 
defined  as  one  able  to  play  a useful  part  in  society  but  unable 
to  engage  successfully  in  the  higher  mental  processes.  Statis- 
tically, the  moron  is  an  individual  with  an  intelligence  quotient 
between  the  limits  of  approximately  fifty  and  seventy,  or  with 
an  ultimate  mental  age  of  approximately  eight  to  eleven  years. 
To  be  distinguished  from  “idiot’’  and  “imbecile.” 

Norm 

A norm  is  an  expression  of  comparative  value  and  not  absolute 
and  is  generally  representative  of  some  measure  of  central 
tendency.  There  are  cases,  however,  when  norms  may  be  es- 
tablished which  set  up  standards  for  the  entire  distribution  of 
the  normal  curve  by  the  use  of  percentiles  or  some  other 
measure  of  distance  from  the  mean.  To  be  distinguished  from 
“standard.” 

Normal  Age  Pupil 

Pupils  are  considered  normal  aged  in  Pennsylvania,  beginning 
with  the  age-grade  survey  in  1939,  when  they  are  six  years  of 
age  in  the  first  grade,  increasing  in  age  by  one  year  for  each 
consecutive  grade  up  to  the  twelfth  grade,  when  they  would 
be  seventeen  years  of  age  as  of  October  1. 

Normal  Progress 

This  term  is  applied  to  pupils  who  cover  the  work  of  one 
grade  in  one  school  year. 
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Normal  School 

An  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  which  does  not 
grant  degrees  and  which  ordinarily  has  a curriculum  requiring 
less  than  four  years  for  completion.  (See  “Teachers  Col- 
lege.”) 

Objective 

That  which  is  set  up  as  a goal,  to  give  direction  to  procedures. 
Aim  and  goal  are  widely  used  terms  which  may  be  regarded  as 
synonymous,  though  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  differen- 
tiate between  them.  Of  the  three,  “objective”  is  preferred. 
The  term  “objective,”  may  be  broken  down  and  classified  as 
“ultimate  objective,”  which  implies  that  it  is  an  objective  which 
was  set  up  for  the  pupil  to  attain  at  some  remote  time,  possibly 
during  the  school  year,  possibly  in  a later  grade,  and  even 
possibly  later  in  life.  An  “immediate  objective,”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  one  that  could  be  attained  in  a very  short  time,  pos- 
sibly during  a particular  school  period,  or  possibly  during  the 
study  of  a unit.  Immediate  objectives  are  used  as  stepping 
stones  in  attaining  ultimate  objectives. 

One-Teacher  School 

This  term  is  preferred  to  the  traditional  “one-room  school,” 
as  it  places  the  emphasis  on  the  more  important  aspect. 

Ophthalm-O-Graph 

A variety  of  camera  used  for  photographing  eye-movements 
as  a subject  reads.  The  movements  appear  as  parallel  trac- 
ings upon  a strip  of  film,  thus  providing  a basis  for  diagnosing 
reading  difficulties. 

Orthogenic  Backward  Class 

A common  designation,  though  not  the  most  fortunate,  for 
special  classes  for  the  mentally  dull.  “Orthogenic”  is  ap- 
parently derived  from  the  Greek  orthos,  meaning  “straight” 
or  “correct,”  and  genesis,  “beginning”  or  “birth.”  The  term 
“Orthogenic  backward  class,”  is  interpreted  to  mean  a class 
in  which  backward  children  are  taught  or  developed  within 
the  limits  imposed  by  birth.  There  is  need  for  a simpler  term, 
embodying  less  apparent  contradiction  in  meaning,  such  as 
“opportunity  class,”  “adapted  materials  class,”  or  other  posi- 
tive phrases  that  implies  development  of  even  the  meager 
talents  the  pupils  have. 
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Orthopedic  Class 

Class  for  crippled  children.  This  is  not  the  most  frequently 
used  designation,  but  it  is  preferable  to  those  which  include 
the  word  “cripple.” 

Out-of-School-Youth 

A term  in  wide  current  use  to  designate  youth  above  the  age  of 
required  school  attendance  and  not  attending  school,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  youth  of  similar  age  but  attending  school.  The 
latter  are  referred  to  as  “in-school-youth.” 

Overage  Pupils 

An  overage  pupil  is  one  whose  age  is  greater  than  the  normal 
age  for  his  particular  grade.  This  term  is  not  synonymous 
with  retarded  or  slow-progress  pupil  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  it. 

Overhead  Cost 

This  term  is  so  indefinite  that  it  should  be  avoided  in  discus- 
sions of  a financial  nature.  When  used,  the  items  included 
should  be  specified. 

Parental  School 

A residential  school  to  which  children  are  committed  by  the 
court  or  other  agencies.  The  Committee  on  Special  Classes 
of  the  White  House  Conference  recommends  the  substitution 
of  the  term,  “residential  adjustment  school.”  Avoid  “de- 
tention school”  and  “detention  home.” 

Pension 

The  term  “retirement  allowance”  is  preferable  to  “pension.” 
The  former  is  more  dignified  in  its  connotation,  avoiding  con- 
stitutional objectives  and  the  implication  of  charity  which  ren- 
ders the  term  “pension”  unacceptable  to  many. 

Permanently  Excused 

Children  not  required  to  attend  school  should  be  described  as 
“permanently  excused”  rather  than  as  “permanently  ex- 
cluded.” The  latter  term  connotes  a barrier  imposed  by  the 
school  against  the  child. 
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Personality 

Generally  considered  to  be  the  total  of  an  individual’s  char- 
acteristics, distinguishing  him  from  other  individuals.  It  is 
also  commonly  used  to  indicate  the  emotional  aspects  of  the 
individual  as  distinguished  from  physical  and  mental  qualities. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  term  be  used  in  the  former  sense 
unless  defined  so  as  to  make  clear  the  delimitation  of  mean- 
ing. (See  also  “Character.”) 

Philosophy  of  Education 

A basic  attitude  in  the  light  of  which  educational  practices  are 
interpreted,  evaluated,  and  criticized.  There  are  many  philos- 
ophies of  education;  therefore,  the  indefinite  article  should 
be  used  where  reference  is  made  to  a particular  philosophy. 
Thus,  “a  philosophy  of  education.” 

Pictograph;  Pictorial  Graph 

A presentation  of  statistical  data  by  means  of  simple  conven- 
tionalized picture  forms,  the  size,  number,  or  shading  of  sym- 
bols used  indicating  the  amount  of  the  element  represented. 
Thus,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions might  be  represented  by  rows  of  conventionalized  pupils, 
teachers,  farmers,  laborers,  or  merchants,  instead  of  by  the 
customary  bar  or  column  type  of  graph. 

Practical  Arts 

A term  which  has  superseded  "manual  arts.”  It  is  preferred  to 
the  latter  term  because  “practical  arts”  is  free  from  the  impli- 
cation that  the  skill  of  the  hands  alone  is  involved.  There  is 
considerable  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  term  connotes 
activities  with  a vocational  purpose,  or  activities  definitely  non- 
vocational.  Until  greater  agreement  is  reached,  it  would  seem 
discreet  to  define  the  term  whenever  it  is  used. 

Practice  School 

A school  used  for  student  teaching.  Prefer  “laboratory 
school.’ 

Practice  Teaching 

The  first  teaching  experience  of  student  teachers,  under  the 
direction  of  master  teachers.  The  term  “supervised  student 
teaching”  is  preferable,  as  it  more  adequately  describes  the 
situation  to  which  reference  is  made. 
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Pre-EIementary 

The  growing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  very  young  child, 
and  the  tendency  to  include  provision  for  those  children  with- 
in the  school  organization,  has  given  rise  to  the  term  “pre- 
elementary” to  describe  all  education  prior  to  that  of  Grade  I. 
The  term  “early  childhood”  is  preferable.  It  comprises  the 
two-to-eight  age  level  which  includes  in  our  elementary 
schools,  the  nursery  school  and  kindergarten,  and  grades  1- III. 

Problem 

A situation  calling  for  solution,  and  requiring  a choice  among 
several  alternatives.  Exploration  of  all  possible  alternatives 
and  a weighing  of  their  values  is  implied.  Such  a situation  is 
regarded  as  having  special  value  as  a stimulus  to  learning  if 
it  involves  issues  closely  related  to  the  interests  of  the  learner. 

Problem  Case 

An  individual  poorly  adapted  to  his  environment,  thus  pre- 
senting to  teacher  or  parent  a problem  of  adaptation.  There 
is  a strong  tendency  to  restrict  the  term  to  a pupil  whose 
achievement,  conduct,  or  personality  is  below  standard  and 
disruptive  of  classroom  harmony.  This  is  an  incorrect  and 
unfortunate  interpretation. 

Profession,  Professional  Education 

The  professions  are  generally  considered  to  be  those  callings 
which  involve  mental  rather  than  manual  activity,  and  in  which 
the  motive  of  service  ranks  above  that  of  financial  gain.  When 
reference  is  made  to  preparation  for  such  vocations,  the  term 
“professional  education”  should  be  used.  Avoid  “technical 
education.” 

Professor 

Basically,  one  who  professes  and  pursues  an  academic  subject. 
The  term  is  applied  to  the  highest  academic  rank  of  college 
and  university  teachers.  It  is  incongruous  to  designate  as 
“professor”  a teacher  or  administrator  of  any  institution  below 
collegiate  level,  or  of  anyone  not  actually  holding  a pro- 
fessional rank  in  a college. 

Program  of  Studies 

The  outline  of  curricular  offerings  of  a school;  the  complete 
array  of  courses  of  study  comprising  all  the  curriculums.  (See 
also  “Curriculum”  and  “Course  of  Study.”) 
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Progressive  Education 

A widely-used  term  referring  to  the  philosophy  or  philosophies 
of  education  emphasizing  the  importance  of  pupil  activity, 
pupil  interest,  and  real  life  situations.  The  term  is  unfortunate 
in  its  implication  that  only  professed  “progressives”  are  ad- 
vancing, while  all  others  are  static  and  out-moded. 

Project 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  leading  proponents 
of  the  project  method  as  to  what  constitutes  a project.  Its 
essential  features  appear  to  be  a problematic  situation  and  its 
solution  in  a natural  setting.  Purposeful  experience  and  group 
cooperation  are  emphasized  by  Hotchkiss,  whereas  Stevenson 
stresses  activity,  completion,  and  a natural  setting.  Hotch- 
kiss emphasizes  unity  and  resulting  satisfaction.  A project 
comprises  four  essential  steps:  purposing,  planning,  executing, 

and  judging.  It  is  essentially  self-motivating. 

Projector 

A device  for  projecting  an  image  upon  a screen.  Preferable 
to  lantern. 

Psychiatry 

A special  field  of  medicine  dealing  with  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  mental  disorders.  To  be  distinguished  from 
“psychoanalysis,  psychology,  psychometry.” 

Psychoanalysis 

Analysis  of  mental  and  emotional  content  and  mechanism  by 
the  method  of  Sigmund  Freud,  consisting  of  the  probing  of  the 
subconscious  by  dream  analysis  and  clinical  release  of  the  sub- 
conscious, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  unrealized  mental 
states,  such  as  memories,  desires,  and  fears,  and  subsequently 
employing  the  findings  for  the  resolution  of  mental  conflict. 

Psychology 

The  study  of  “behavior,”  which  seeks  to  discover  the  facts  of 
behavior,  and  to  employ  the  principles  discovered  to  condi- 
tion behavior.  To  be  distinguished  from  “psychiatry,  psycho- 
analysis, psychometry.”  (See  also  “Behavior.”) 

Psychometry,  Psychometric 

The  measurement  of  mental  traits.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  a psychometric  examination  is  but  a part  of  a psychologi- 
cal examination.  To  be  distinguished  from  “psychiatry, 
psychoanalysis,”  and  “psychology.” 
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Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  System 

The  proper  designation  of  the  retirement  system  is  “Public 
School  Employes’  Retirement  System”  for  teachers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Avoid  “Teachers’  Retirement  System.”  Pennsyl- 
vania also  operates  a “State  Employes’  Retirement  System.” 


Pupil 

One  who  receives  instruction.  The  term  is  ordinarily  used  to 
indicate  those  who  attend  elementary  schools.  To  be  distin- 
guished from  “student.” 

Pupil  Station 

A place  at  which  a pupil  may  work,  as  a desk,  chair,  bench, 
machine,  or  laboratory  unit.  Thus,  the  number  of  “pupil  sta- 
tions” in  a classroom  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  pupils  who 
may  be  accommodated  when  every  desk,  laboratory  unit,  or 
machine  position,  is  filled. 

Qualifying  Certificate 

A certificate  granted  to  persons  passing  a State  examination 
covering  generally  the  materials  of  instruction  of  the  secondary 
school,  signifying  that  the  holder  possesses  the  equivalent  of 
secondary  school  education.  Avoid  “pre-professional  cer- 
tificate." 

Recitation 

In  the  traditional  sense  of  class  time  devoted  to  a particular 
subject,  in  which  pupils  reply  to  questions  covering  the  content 
of  the  textbook,  is  outmoded.  It  is  replaced  by  such  terms  as 
“conference,  work  period,  meeting,”  and  “discussion,”  which 
carry  the  connotations  of  modern  philosophies  of  education. 

Reimbursement 

Restitution  of  the  equivalent  of  a loss  or  expenditure  incurred. 
To  be  distinguished  from  “subsidy.” 

Residential  Adjustment  School 

The  term  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Classes 
of  the  White  House  Conference  to  designate  the  full-time 
schools  to  which  children  are  committed  by  the  juvenile  court 
or  other  authority,  replacing  such  terms  as  “parental  school” 
and  “detention  home.” 
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Retarded  Pupil 

A retarded  pupil  is  synonymous  with  a pupil  making  slow 
progress  and  implies  that  a pupil  is  requiring  or  has  required 
more  than  one  year  to  cover  the  work  of  one  grade. 

Retirement  Allowance 

A sum  paid  periodically  after  retirement  from  a fund  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  Preferable  to  “pension.” 

School 

An  organization  under  a single  administration,  of  one  or  more 
groups  of  pupils  meeting  regularly  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
To  be  distinguished  from  “class.” 

School  District  of  the  . . . Class 

School  districts  in  Pennsylvania  are  divided  into  four  classes 
on  the  basis  of  population,  as  follows: 

Districts  of  the  first  class 500,000  or  more 

Districts  of  the  second  class 30,000  to  500,000 

Districts  of  the  third  class 5,000  to  30,000 

Districts  of  the  fourth  class Less  than  5,000 

In  referring  to  these  districts,  the  form  “school  district  of  the 

class”  should  be  adhered  to.  Other  forms,  such  as 

“fourth  class  school  district,”  which  may  occur  even  in  the 
School  Laws,  carry  an  implication  of  inferiority,  and  should 
therefore  be  avoided. 

Schooling 

Attendance  at  school.  To  be  distinguished  from  “education.” 

School  Laws  of  Pennsylvania 

Not  all  school  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  codified.  Hence,  this 
term  should  be  used  for  general  designation  and  whenever  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  law  referred  to  is  embodied  in  the 
“School  Code.” 

Secondary  School 

That  division  of  the  school  commonly  comprising  grades  seven 
to  twelve,  or  fourteen,  inclusive,  in  which  the  differentiating 
objective  assumes  importance,  and  throughout  which  pupils 
are  presumed  to  have  mastered  the  tools  of  learning  and  thus 
be  able  to  proceed  under  guidance  to  learning  activities  to 
which  the  basic  skills  are  prerequisite.  The  term  “secondary 
school”  avoids  the  connotation  inherent  in  the  term  “high 
school”  of  an  institution  for  the  privileged,  and  is,  therefore, 
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preferred.  The  terms  “Junior  high  school”  and  “Senior  high 
school”  are,  however,  retained. 

Secretary’s  Report 

This  term  is  incorrect  as  a designation  for  the  “Annual  Finan- 
cial Report”  submitted  by  secretaries  of  school  districts.  It 
should  be  avoided. 


Self-Directed 

Directed  from  within;  without  external  guidance.  This  term 
should  be  used  with  considerably  more  discretion,  particularly 
by  proponents  of  the  so-called  “progressive  school.”  It  should 
be  noted  that  pupils  working  under  teacher  guidance  are  not 
“self-directed,”  though  under  skillful  guidance  they  may  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be. 

Semester  Hour 

A credit  unit  of  one  class-hour  per  week  for  one  semester. 
Preferred  to  “Credit”  or  “unit”  as  a more  definite  term. 

Sewing 

Obsolete  as  a designation  of  a course  of  study.  Use  “cloth- 
ing,” a more  comprehensive  term  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
concept  of  organization  of  study  materials. 


Sight-Saving  Class 

The  term  recommended  for  special  classes  for  children  with 
weak  and  deteriorating  vision,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide instruction  under  conditions  most  favorable  to  the  pre- 
vention of  deterioration  of  vision.  (See  also  “Sight  Conserva- 
tion Class.”) 


Social  Function 

A function  of  society,  operating  according  to  its  nature  in  the 
performance  of  duty  and  exercise  of  responsibility.  Govern- 
ment, for  instance,  is  a “social  function.”  The  term  should  not 
be  used  to  indicate  the  functioning  of  some  other  agency  in  a 
social  situation;  there  is,  for  example,  no  “social  function  of 
mathematics.” 
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Social  Sciences 

The  term  is  used  by  those  who  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
scientific  method  entitles  a field  of  study  to  be  classed  as  a 
science.  Members  of  the  established  sciences  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  essential  characteristic  of  a science  is  that  re- 
sults are  accurately  predictable  on  the  basis  of  the  forces 
operating.  Since  this  condition  does  not  obtain  in  social  situa- 
tions, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  latter  group  there  is  no 
"‘social  science.”  The  term  “social  studies”  is  recommended. 
Social  Studies 

Th  ose  fields  of  learning  which  deal  with  the  conditions  and 
activities  of  organized  humanity,  such  as  history,  geography, 
sociology,  and  economics.  Avoid  “social  sciences.” 

Special  Education 

A widely-used  misnomer.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  provi- 
sion of  educational  opportunities  for  groups  of  exceptional 
children.  The  “education”  of  these  children  is  ideally  the  same 
as  that  of  other  children;  it  is  the  instructional  process  that 
differs.  “Special  class  education,  education  of  the  excep- 
tional,” or  “special  procedure”  are  less  facile  but  more  accu- 
rate expressions. 

Special  education  then  is  a tangible  type  of  educational  guid- 
ance by  means  of  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  modify  any 
part  of  the  educational  program  and  equipment  in  such  a way 
that  they  are  appropriate  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  vari- 
ous types  of  exceptional  children. 

Standard 

An  amount  of  a trait  or  a level  of  development  arbitrarily  set 
up  as  a goal  for  the  attainment  of  an  individual  or  group.  To 
be  distinguished  from  “norm.” 

Too  often  a standard  is  used  as  a norm  for  superior  children 
when  in  reality  it  is  only  an  average  performance  for  a group. 

State  Department  of  Education 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  correct  designation  is  “Department  of 
Public  Instruction.” 

State  Legislature 

Incorrect.  Use  “General  Assembly.” 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  highest  school  official  in  Pennsylvania  is  correctly  desig- 
nated “Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.” 

State  Teachers  College  at  Bloomsburg  (or  Other  Tozvn) 

This  is  the  correct  form  for  designating  teachers’  colleges,  the 
exception  being  Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers. 
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Student 

One  who  studies.  The  term  is  properly  restricted  in  usage  to 
those  who  are  able  to  direct  their  own  study.  It  is  assumed 
that  individuals  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  in  colleges,  and 
universities  are  students.  To  be  distinguished  from  “pupil.’’ 

Student  Teaching 

Teaching  under  supervision,  one  of  the  requirements  for  pros- 
pective teachers.  Avoid  “practice  teaching.” 

Subjects 

Usually  applied  to  areas  of  human  knowledge  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged because  of  the  similarity  of  knowledge  involved,  rather 
than  because  of  their  relatedness  in  life  experiences.  Because 
of  its  logical  nature,  rather  than  psychological,  and  because  of 
its  implication  of  subject-matter-mastery-for-its-own-sake,  the 
term  is  misleading  when  used  in  relation  to  modern  educational 
viewpoints.  “Areas  of  experience”  is  suggested  as  a substitute. 

Subsidy 

A gift  or  grant  to  encourage  a private  enterprise  beneficial  to 
the  public.  To  be  distinguished  from  “appropriation”  and 
“reimbursement.” 

Summer  School 

An  inexact  term,  implying  that  the  organization  is  a school  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  only.  Prefer  “summer  session.” 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

The  title  of  the  highest  school  official  of  Pennsylvania.  Avoid 
“State  Superintendent  of  Schools.” 

Teacher  Education 

Preparation  for  vocations  demanding  predominantly  mental 
activity  should  be  designated  “education,”  as  opposed  to 
“training,”  which  implies  development  of  skills.  Hence, 
“teacher  education.”  Avoid  “teacher  training.” 

Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  Office  of 

The  correct  title  of  the  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  responsible  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  education 
and  certification  of  teachers.  Avoid  “Teacher  Division”  and 
its  variants. 
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Teacher  Training 

Training  connotes  the  development  of  physical  skills,  whereas 
teaching  demands  mental  activity.  “Teacher  education”  is, 
therefore,  to  be  preferred  to  “teacher  training.” 

Teacher  Qualifications 

The  standards  set  up  for  persons  desiring  to  teach  are  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining  a high 
level  of  public  instruction.  The  focus  is,  therefore,  upon  the 
service  rather  than  upon  the  individuals  rendering  the  service. 
The  term  “teacher  qualifications”  carries  this  connotation,  and 
is  consequently  to  be  preferred  to  “teacher  requirements.” 

Teachers  College 

A four-year  degree-granting  institution  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  Avoid  “normal  school;”  use  “teachers  college.” 

Teachers  Retirement  System 

Incorrect  as  a designation  of  the  Pennsylvania  retirement  sys- 
tem. Use  “Public  School  Employes’  Retirement  System.” 

Teaching 

BASICALLY,  teaching  is  activity  on  the  part  of  a person  more 
mature  with  respect  to  learning  experience,  designed  to  fur- 
ther the  education  of  another.  Thus,  it  is  possible  for  a child 
to  teach  an  adult.  In  the  school  situation,  teaching  may  be 
defined  as  the  provision  for  experiences  and  guidance  of  ac- 
tivities designed  to  promote  learning  on  the  part  of  those  en- 
gaging in  the  activities.  The  essential  element  of  guidance  is 
deemed  so  important  by  the  so-called  progressive  education 
that  some  of  its  proponents  altogether  reject  the  term,  “teach- 
ing,” for  which  they  substitute  “guidance.” 

Technique 

The  form  or  style  of  employing  a method  or  device.  In  em- 
ploying the  “activity  method,”  for  instance,  the  teacher  may 
effect  motivation  through  the  device  of  a bulletin  board  by 
the  “technique”  of  posting  curiosity  provoking  pictures  with- 
out comment.  (See  also  “Method”  and  “Device.”) 

Tel  eb  inocular 

A device  for  measuring  visual  acuity,  balance,  or  fusion,  used 
for  diagnosing  reading  difficulties.  In  construction  the  Tele- 
binocular”  resembles  the  familiar  “stereopticon,”  in  which  sep- 
arate images  are  presented  simultaneously  to  each  eye. 
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Training 

Habituation  through  practice  to  certain  acts  or  attitudes.  The 
higher  mental  processes  may  not  be  involved  to  any  great 
extent.  To  be  distinguished  from  “education.”  Not  a pre- 
ferred term. 

Training  School 

One  aspect  of  the  laboratory  school  in  which  student  teaching 
is  demonstrated. 

Truant  Officer 

Obsolete.  The  administration  of  school  attendance  has  shifted 
from  a punitive  to  a preventive  activity.  It  is  advisable  to 
abandon  the  term  “truant  officer,”  freighted  with  punitive 
connotations,  and  to  substitute  a term  such  as  “attendance 
officer”  to  denote  the  official  responsible  for  the  stimulation 
of  attendance  and  when  necessary  the  enforcement  of  school 
attendance  laws. 

Underage 

An  underage  pupil  is  one  whose  age  is  less  than  the  normal 
age  of  pupils  in  his  particular  grade  in  school.  The  term  “un- 
derage pupil”  should  not  be  used  synonymously  with  the 
term  “accelerated  pupil.” 

Union  School  Districts 

The  administrative  unit  resulting  from  the  bringing  together  of 
two  or  more  school  districts  into  one  school  district  either  by 
the  procedure  of  the  new  merger  law  or  by  the  procedure 
under  the  old  “Union  District”  law. 

Unit  of  Learning 

The  unit  has  been  defined  according  to  at  least  four  different 
interpretations  of  Morrison’s  original  presentation.  The  con- 
cept that  seems  at  once  closest  to  Morrison’s  intent  and  based 
on  the  soundest  philosophy,  is  that  of  a group  of  coordinated 
activities  resulting  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  a life 
situation.  The  unifying  element  is  not,  as  frequently  con- 
ceived, the  subject  matter,  or  pupil  interest,  but  the  learning 
product.  This  outcome  is  a definite  adaptation  of  personality 
representing  the  ability  to  meet  a whole  life  situation. 

Vocational  Affidavit 

An  incorrect  term  frequently  substituted  for  “Application  for 
Vocational  Appropriation.” 
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Young  Men 

Older  male  youth  should  be  referred  to  as  young  men. 
Avoid  “boys.” 

Young  Women 

Older  female  youth  should  be  referred  to  as  young  women. 
Avoid  “girls.” 
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Close  scrutiny  of  the  foregoing  terms  reveals  certain  trends  of 
significance  to  schoolmen.  Among  the  most  important  is  the  broad- 
ening concept  of  the  materials  of  instruction.  This  is  very  evident 
in  the  changing  terminology  of  courses  of  study.  Cooking,  sewing, 
domestic  science,  and  commercial  education,  for  instance,  are  giving 
way  to  the  broader  terms:  foods,  clothing,  homemaking,  and  busi- 

ness education.  These  changes  reflect  the  modern  tendency  to 
reach  out  into  the  natural  setting  of  an  activity  and  to  transpose  as 
much  as  possible  of  that  setting  into  the  curriculum.  Clothing,  for 
instance,  involves  considerably  more  than  the  cutting  out  and  sew- 
ing together  of  garments  and  other  articles.  It  involves  an  under- 
standing of  styling  principles,  a discriminating  sense  of  color  values, 
ability  to  judge  the  quality  and  value  of  textiles,  skill  in  adapting 
worn  or  outmoded  garments  to  new  needs,  and  a sense  of  appropri- 
ateness in  dress.  Throughout  the  curriculum  this  broadening  con- 
cept is  apparent,  pointing  the  way  to  the  break-down  of  subject- 
lines and  the  reorganization  of  curricular  materials  into  broad  fields 
or  zones  such  as  fine  arts,  languages,  natural  science,  and  social 
studies. 

Closely  related  to  this  trend  is  the  change  in  focus  of  modern 
philosophies  of  education  from  teacher-to-pupil-activity.  Activity 
program,  activity  movement,  activity  curriculum,  all  stress  this  ele- 
ment of  pupil-activity.  Other  terms  indicating  the  centering  of  at- 
tention upon  the  pupil  are  guidance  and  unit  of  learning.  The  out- 
moding  of  certain  terms  provides  as  sure  an  indication  of  the  trend 
as  does  the  introduction  of  others.  Thus,  the  gradual  passing  of 
such  words  as  assignment,  lesson,  and  recitation,  is  significant. 

The  increasing  scope  of  educational  activities  is  reflected  in  such 
terms  as  adult  education,  early-childhood,  and  the  names  of  the 
many  special  classes  for  handicapped  children.  Recognition  is 
being  accorded  to  education  as  a never-ending  process,  which  can- 
not be  delimited  to  a given  age  span.  The  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  too,  are  receiving  increased  attention. 

That  education  as  a profession  is  maturing,  is  indicated  by  the 
many  terms  of  a technical  nature  entering  its  vocabulary  either  di- 
rectly or  through  psychology.  Metron-o-scope,  telebinocular,  and 
ophthalm-o-graph  are  devices  used  in  diagnosing  or  treating  learning 
difficulties.  Psychiatry,  psychometry,  imbecile,  and  intellect  are 
some  of  the  terms  which  indicate  increasing  refinement  and  scientific 
trend  in  educational  thinking. 

Such  trends  in  the  development  of  education  as  are  evidenced 
throughout  this  paper  demand  that  schoolmen  who  would  be  for- 
ward-looking make  conscious  effort  to  keep  their  professional 
terminology  abreast  of  continuing  changes.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
paper  may  contribute  toward  this  end. 
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